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LINCOLN  AND  SLAVERY. 

The  controversy  provoked  by  the  Hon. 
r-Ienry  Watterson  with  regard  to  the  cele- 
arated  meeting  at  Hampton  Roads,  in  Janu-  1 
iry,  1865,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward 
represented  the  Government,  and  Mr. 
Stephens,  Mr.  Hunter  and  Judge  Campbell 
represented  the  Confederacy,  is  one  of  much 
historical  interest  and  importance.    Accord-  j 

ng  to  Mr.  Watterson,  who  says  he  had  It  | 
from,  the  lips  of  Mr.  Stephens,  the  latter  was  i 
told  by  Mr.  Lincoln  that  if  he  would  take 
i  sheet  of  paper  and  write  "Union"  at  the 
top  of  it,  he  might  write  below  it  whatever  j 
he  pleased  as  the  terms  of  peace.    "In  the  - 
preceding    conversation,"    he    added,  "Mr. 
Lincoln  had  intimated  that  payment  for  the 
slaves  was  not  outside  of  a  possible  agree-  j 
ment  for  reunion  and  peace,  and  he  based 
that  statement  upon  a  proposal  he  had  al-  ! 
ready  in  hand  to  appropriate  $400,000,000  to  i 
this  purpose."    We  are  given  to  understand,  ! 
in  other  words,  that  so  far  as  Mr.  Lincoln  j 
was  concerned,  the  South  could  have  secured 
payment  for  her  slaves  at  a  time  when  the 
total  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  was  a  fore-  t 
gone  conclusion,  together  with  practically 
all  other  advantages  that  she  might  have 
asked,  if  she  had  simply  quit  fighting  and  I 
resumed  her  place  in  the  Union.  Other  wit- 
nesses who  talked  with  Mr.  Stephens  upon 
the  subject    corroborate    Mr.  Watterson's 
testimony,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  doubt  that  such  a  story  was  told  by  the 
Confederate  Vice  President.  ' 

There  are  those  who  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Lincoln  really  made  a  propo-  j 
sition  or  suggestion  of  that  kind,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the .  emancipation  procla- 
mation had  been  issued  two  years  before 
and  had  taken  effect  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  power  to  enforce  it.  They  do  not  think  1 
that  after  having  thus  declared  the  sla.ves 
free  as  a  military  necessity,  he  could  have  ! 
favored  the  idea  of  buying  peace  by  paying 
5300,000,000  for  them.    It  appears  to  them  ' 
that  the  story  involves  the  idea  of  incon- 
sistency, if  not  also  moral  weakness  on  his  j 
part;  and  they  are  unwilling  to  suppose 
him  capable  of  dealing  in  a  doubtful  way 
with  a  matter  so  momentous.  But  the  fact 
is  that  this  view  implies  forgetfulness  of 
his    well-known    position    concerning  the 
slavery  question  and  its  relations  to  the 
political  and  military  situation,  as  well  as  j 
of  his  uniform  policy  in  carrying  on  the  I 
war.    There  is  nothing  surprising  in  Mr. 
Watterson's  statement  when  it  is  consid-  j 
ered  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  previous  j 
expressions  and  proceedings.   It  is  in  per-  j 
feet  harmony  with  the  logic  of  the  emancl-  ) 
pation  proclamation  and  all  the  messages  ] 
and  recommendations  which  led  up  to  that  j 
final  and  revolutionary  method  of  solving  I 
a  great  problem.  The  expedience  of  it  may  j{ 
be  disputable,  but  the  honesty,  consistency  1 
and  patriotism  of  it  can  not  be  contro- 
verted. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  never  an  Abolitionist  in  the  definite  ' 
meaning  of  the  term.  That  is  to  say,  he 
never  favored  the  idea  that  slavery  was  || 
a  monstrous  evil  to  be  eradicated  in  an 
arbitrary  way,   without   reference   to  the 
legal   rights   of   the   slaveholders.    He   be-  | 
lieved  it  to  be  a  wrong  and  a  curse,  but  he 
recognizes  the  fact  that  slaves  were  prop- 
erty  under   the   Constitution.   In   repeated  j 
instances  he  disclaimed  all  sympathy  with  ! 
the  theory  that  the  blacks  were  held  in 
bondage  without  authority,  and  therefore  ' 
might  properly  be  set  free  in  contempt  of 
claims  of  ownership.  He  was  always  care- 
ful to  explain  that  while  he  was  opposed 
to  slavery  everywhere,  he  did  not  question 
its  lawfulness  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
would  not  indorse  any  scheme  of  interfer-  ! 
ence  with  it  where  it  thus  legally  existed. 
The   further   extension   of  it  presented  a 
different  issue,  and  one  that  did  not  in- 


clude the  condition  of  vested  property  rights, 
and  he  insisted  that  it  should  be  kept  where 
it  was  and  put  in  the  way  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  it  directly  concerned.  He  believed 
in  gradual  emancipation,  with  payment  for 
the  slaves,  as  for  any  other  kind  of  prop- 
erty taken  from  the  owners  to  serve  a 
public  purpose.  That  was  what  he  pro- 
claimed  in  his  famous  debates  with  Doug- 
las; that  was  his  attitude  at  the  time  when 
he  was  elected  President. 

The  platform  of  the  Republican  party  in 
1860  expressly  declared  that  "the  mainte- 
nance inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  .States, 
and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to 
order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institu- 
tions according  to  its  own  judgment  exclu- 
sively, is  essential  to  that  balance  of  powers 
on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of 
our  political  fabric  depends."  That  was 
equivalent  to  a  recognition  of  the  legality  of 
slavery  in  the  South,  and  a  pledge  not  to 
interfere  with  it  there.  The  victory  was 
gained  by  the  votes  of  men  who  believed  in 
letting  the  obnoxious  system  alone  where  it 
already  existed,  but  restricting  it  to  that  lo- 
cality. It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  people  of  the  North  at  that  time  ex- 
pected or  even  desired  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not  have  carried 
a  single  State  on  a  proposition  to  that  ef- 
fect. A  large  majority  of  those  who  sup- 
ported him  were  particularly  solicitous  to 
avoid  such  a  construction  of  their  motives 
and  intentions.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  if 
the  most  of  them  cared  anything  about 
slavery  except  in  a  material  sense.  They 
were  willing  that  it  should  remain  forever 
in  the  South,  if  only  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  absorb  new  territory  and  shut  out  free 
white  men  who  wanted  homes.  There  was 
not  the  least  foundation,  in  short,  for  the 
fear  that  they  contemplated  an  invasion  of 
the  property  rights  of  the  slaveholders  of 
the  South,  either  by  hostile  legislation  or  by 
force  of  arms. 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  ad- 
dress in  1861  was  conciliatory  and  in  unison 
with  the  prevailing  Northern  sentiment 
against  unfriendly  action  towards  slavery 
where  it  was  already  established.  He  as- 
sured the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
that  he  had  no  purpose,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  interfere  with  their  slave  "prop- 
erty," and  quoted  the  Republican  plat- 
form to  show  that  his  party  agreed  with 
him  in  that  respect.  He  made  this  assur- 
ance still  stronger  by  citing  the  fact  that 
the  recent  Congress,  controlled  by  the  Re- 
publicans, had  voted  in  favor  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  forever  prohibiting 
such  interference,  or,  in  other  words,  mak- 
ing slavery  secure  in  the  South  beyond  all 
reasonable  possibility  of  overthrow.  "Hold- 
ing such  a  provision  now  to  be  implied 
constitutional  law,"  he  said,  "I  have  no 
objection  to  its  being  made  express  and 
irrevocable."  Thus  the  South  was  offered 
an  absolute  guarantee  of  the  right  to  hold 
slaves  perpetually,  the  same  as  ordinary 
personal  chattels  were  held  by  the  North, 
if  she  would  abandon  her  scheme  of  se- 
cession; and  there  was  never  a  day  after 
that  up  to  the  time  when  the  emancipa- 
tion proclamation  was  ossued  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  not  have  consented  to  peace 
on  those  terms.  But  the  South  would  not 
have  it  so,  and  the  war  ensued  in  spite  cf 
all  such  efforts  to  settle  the  slavery  issue 
in  an  amicable  and  satisfactory  way. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  justify  the 
belief  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  anxious  to  pre- 
serve tin  Union  without  destroying  slavery 
— not  because  he  had  even  a  shadow  of 
sympathy  with  the  institution,  morally 
speaking,  but  because  he  respected  the  right 
of  ownership  in  slaves  under  the  laws,  and 
was  averse  to  the  idea  of  taking  away  from 
the  Southern  people  such  a  vast  amount 
of  property  without  compensation.  He 
looked  at  the  matter  practically  instead  of 
sentimentally.    His  sense  of  right  and  just- 


ice disposed  him  to  a  tolerant  view  of  a 
system  that  existed  by  virtue  of  constitu- 
~  tional  indorsement  and  protection,  and  rep- 
resented a  large  aggregate  investment  that 
had  been  made  in  good  faith  and  with  the 
full  sanction  of  the  Government.  He  hated 
it  as  a  thing  that  had  no  moral  right  of 
i  existence,  but  accepted  the  fact  that  it  ex- 
isted by  legal  right,  nevertheless,  and  was 
\  accordingly  entitled  to  considerate  +»-eat- 
ment  in  the  adjustment  of  the  pecuniary  in- 
terests that  it  involved.  This  aspect  of  the 
matter  was  one  that  constantly  presented 
itself  to  his  mind,  and  he  was  never  able 
to  persuade  himself  that  the  ownership  of 
slaves  in  the  South  was  a  personal  crime, 
to  be  punished  by  the  arbitrary  seizure  of 
property  so  held.  The  abolition  theory 
was  against  his  convictions  from  first  to 
last,  because  it  signified  invasion  of  legal 
rights.  • 

In  all  of  his  .  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
emancipation  he  tool*  occasion  to  specify 
his  opinion  and  desire  that  the  slaves 
should  be  paid  for,  like  any  other  property 
of  which  the  owners  were  deprived  in  the 
interest  of  society.  When  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  continuance  of  the  war  would 
inevitably  prove  fatal  to  slavery,  he  sought 
to  end  the  conflict  by  urging  the  adoption 
of  such  a  policy.  In  March,  1862,  he  sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  recommending 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  offering  pecuni- 
ary aid  to  any  State  that  should  adopt 
gradual  emancipation,  and  such  a  resolu- 
tion received  a  majority  of  the  votes  in 
both  houses  of  Congress.  The  next  month 
slavery  was  abolished  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  a  Federal  law  which  gave 
compensation  to  the  slave-owners,  and  he 
expressed  his  gratification  in  approving  the 
measure  that  it  thus  recognized  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  for  such  property.  A  month 
later  he.  revoked  Gen.  Hunter's  proclama- 
tion freeing  the  slaves  in  Georgia,  Florida 
and  South  Carolina,  and  implored  the  peo- 
i  pie  of  those  States  to  take  advantage  of  the 
offer  that  had  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  resolution  concerning  gradual 
and  compensated  emancipation.  "This  pro- 
j  posal,"  he  said,"  makes  common  cause  a 
i  common  object,  casting  no  reproaches  upon 
j  any.  It  acts  not  the  Pharisee.  So  much 
good  has  not  been  done  by  one  effort  in  all 
past  time  as  in  the  providence  of  God  it  is 
now  your  high  privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast 
j  future  not  have  to  ,  lament  that  you 
!  neglected  it." 

This  was  followed  in  July  of  the  same 
,  year  by  a  special  address  to  the  Senators 
I  and  Representatives  from  the  border  slave 
States,  in  which  he  earnestly  begged  them 
to  accept  compensated  emancipation,  point- 
ing out  to  them  that  slavery  in  their  States 
was  sure  to  be  "extinguished  by  mere  fric- 
tion and  abrasion"  if  the  war  should  go  on 
i  much  longer,  and  they  would  have  nothing 
I  valuable  in  lieu  of  it.    "How  much  better 
i  for  you  and  your  people,"  he  said,  "to  take 
j  -the  step  which  at  once  shortens  the  war  and 
!  secures  substantial  compensation  for  that 
which  is  certain  to  be  lost  in  any  other 
event.    How  much  better  for  you  as  the 
sellers  and  the  nation  as  the  buyer  to  sell 
out  and  buy  out  that  without  which  the  war 
could  never  have  been  than  to  sink  both 
the  thing  to  be  sold  and  the  price  of  it  in 
cutting   one    another's    throats."     But  the 
appeal  was  futile.    The  political  leaders  in 
the  border  States  would  not  listen  to  such 
advice.    Then  in  September  he  issued  his 
|  proclamation    of   warning   that   unless  the 
i  war  ceased  before  the  1st  of  January  follow- 
ing he  would  declare  all  the  slaves  free  as 
,  a  military  necessity.  In  his  annual  message 
in  December  he  urged  Congress  to  adopt 
the  compensated  emancipation  policy,  but 
without  effect;  and  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1893,    the  emancipation    proclamation  was 
Issued. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  up  to  the 
last  moment,  Mr.  Lincoln  tried  to  avert  the 
severe  alternative  of  emancipation  without 
compensation.  He  was  driven  to  it  by  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  the  slaveholding-  ele- 
i|  ment  to  entertain  a  proposition  for  the 
settlement  of  the  controversy  in  a  business- 


like  way,  and  with  payment  for  its  property. 
From  that  time,  of  course,  there  was  no 
chance  for  the  South  to  save  slavery.  The 
flat  of  emancipation  had  gone  forth  and 
could  not  be  recalled.  Certainly  Mr.  Lin- 
coln never  dreamed  of  yielding  the  least  part 
of  it  in  any  contingency.  It  made  peace  im- 
possible except  with  the  destruction  of 
slavery,  and  he  left  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  war  must  be  fought  out  on  that  line. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  still 
cherished  the  feeling  that  the  slaves  might 
properly  be  paid  for,  and  that  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  Government  to  do  so  whenever 
the  war  could  thus  be  brought  to  a  close. 
This  idea  is  perceptible  in  many  of  his  let- , 
ters  and  incidental  observations  during  the 
succeeding  two  years.  He  did  not  officially 
commit  himself  to  such  a  view;  but  he  fre- 
quently spoke  upon  the  subject  in  a  manner 
that  warranted  an  Inference  of  his  willing- 
ness to  grant  that  advantage  to  the  South 
in  consideration  of  the  surrender  of  her 
armies. 

These  facts  all  tend  to  confirm  Mr.Watter- 
son's  story  by  analogy  and  deduction,  in  so 
far  as  it  implies  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
have  consented  to  pay  for  the  slaves  if  that 
would  have  ended  the  war  then  and  there. 
It  is  not  likely  that  he  made  the  broad 
proposition  to  accept  any  conditions  that 
j  might  be  named  by  the  Confederate  Com- 
I  missloners  if  they  would  simply  write 
j  "Union"  at  the  top  of  them,  but  it  is  easily 
conceivable  that  he  intimated  his  readiness 
to  supplement  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion with  compensation,  which  he  had  al- 
ways advocated.  His  attitude  in  that  rela- 
tion was  of  no  practical  importance  in  the 
pending  negotiations,  however,  for  the  con- 
ference was  foredoomed  to  failure  on  ac- 
count of  the  instructions  by  which  the  South- 
i  ern  Commissioners  were  bound.  They  were 
ordered  not  to  agree  to  any  basis  of  peace 
except  an  unqualified  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Confederacy;  and  that 
was  not  to  be  considered  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
for  a  moment.  When  he  was  informed  of 
this  requirement,  according  to  Mr.  Stephens' 
account  of  the  meeting,  a  cloud  came  over 
his  face,  his  chin  dropped  to  his  breast,  and, 
after  several  minutes'  silence,  he  arose  from 
his  seat  and  said,  with  uplifted  hands: 
"Then  I  am  not  responsible  for  any  further 
bloodshed."   And  so  the  conference  abruptly 

closed.   '     

There  is  still  another  and  a  conclusive 
reason  for  crediting  the  story  told  by  Mr. 
Watterson.  It  is  to  be  found  in  an  article 
contributed  to  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  of 
September  13.  1885,  by  the  late  John  P. 
Usher,  who  was  Secretary  of  Interior  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  the  war.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Lincoln's  return  from  the  Hampton 
Roads  conference,  this  article  relates,  lie 
convened  the  Cabinet  and  read  to  it  for  ap- 
proval a  message  which  he  had  prepared  to 
be  submitted  to  Congress,  in  which  he  rec- 
ommended that  $300,000,000  be  appropriated 
for  distribution  among  the  several  slave 
States  in  proportion  to  slave  population 
upon  the  condition  that  they  would  consent 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  disband  the  in- 
surgent armies,  and  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy and  submit  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net were  all  against  it.  He  seemed  sur- 
prised, and  asked:  "How  long  will  the  war 
last?"  No  one  answered,  and  he  soon  said: 
"A  hundred  days.  We  are  spending  now  in 
carrying  on  the  war  $3,000,000  a  day.  which 
will  amount  to  all  this  money,  besides  all 
the  lives."  Then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  add- 
ed: "But  you  are  all  opposed  to  me,  and  I 
will  not  send  the  message."  This  proves 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  paying  for  the 
slaves,  even  after  the  failure  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Roads  conference:  and  the  coincidence 
Is  worth  noting  that  the  war  really  lasted 
only  about  100  days  after  the  remarkable  in- 
terview in  which  he  so  expressed  himself  to 
his  Cabinet.  HENRY  KING.  ; 


pflHJMBULL  KEPT  OP^ 
WORK  OF  LINCOLN 

!  H,ad  Much  to  Do  With  Actual  Lib- 
eration of  Negro  Race  After 
War,  Says  the  Rev.  Jen- 
kin  Lloyd  Jones. 


The  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  according 
i  to  liis  annual  custom,  celebrated  yesterday 
morning  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
I  giving  a  study  of  the  continuance  cf  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  mission  in  history  after  his 
death. 

"The    emancipation    proclamation,"  said 
the  pastor,  "only  freed  the  slaves  of  dis- 
loyal owners  and  it  went  no  further  than 
the  conditions  of  war  would  permit.  The 
states  remaining  loyal,  or,  the  readmitted 
treasonable  states,  could  still  claim  slaves  . 
by  sanction  of  the  national  and  state  con- 
stitutions.   The  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  j 
Fifteenth  Amendments,  together  with  the  \ 
civil  rights  bill,  were  necessary  before  the  \ 
shackles  were  permanently  broken  from  off  ' 
the  limbs  of  human  beings  in  the  United 
States.    But  unEhackled  limbs  did  not  make  : 
freemen.    The  dignity  of  the  human  soul  ! 
implies  a  freedom  to  act,  to  assume  re-  ! 
sponsibility,  to  discharge  obligations,  and  1 
jin  a  democratic  state    the  right  of  Btif- j 
frage. 

TRUMBULL'S  PART. 
"All  this  plus  to  the  emancipation  pro- 
clamation owed  a  large  part  of  its  initia- 
tive and  still  larger  part  of  promotional 
vigilance   to   Lyman    Trumbull,  Lincoln's^, 
faithful  colleague  from  Illinois,  whose  first 
entrance  into  the  United  States  Senate  was 
the  result  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  magnani-  : 
mous  withdrawal  of  his  name  in  the  interest 
of  his  frtend,  and  then  Trumbull  went  to 
the  Senate  the  first  time  by  a  single  vote.  \ 
'Any  effort  to  put  enmity  between  you  and  j 
me  is  as  idle  as  the  wind,'  wrote  Lawyer  j 
Lincoln  to  Trumbull,  his  colleague  on  the  J 
circuit.  j 
"It  is  well  perhaps  that  Jan.  1,  1S63,  the! 
date  on  which  the  proclamation  went  in  to  j 
effect,  should  become  in  the  popular  mind/ 
the  pivotal  point  around  which  the  love  ' 
and  gratitude,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  de-  | 
yotion    of   the    friends    of    liberty  should 
gather.     It  was   a  dramatic   event  to  be 
commemorated    by    annual    festivals  and 
ever  deepening  celebrations.    But  it  is  un- 
true to  Lincoln's  memory    to  overlook  his 
great  lieutenants— Sumner,  Trumbull.  Carl 
Schurz  and  the  rest  of  them  who  did  picket 
duty  on  that  battle  line  which  extended 
I  beyond  Appomattox. 

THE    REAL  BATTLE. 

"For  after  bullets  and  bayonets  had  done : 
all  they  could  do,  after  the  physical  struggle 
was  won,  then  the  longer,  more  trying  and 
oftentimes  more  critical  battle  for  freedom 
really  begun.  The  war  with  guns  was  bit-  j 
ter  and  long  and  cruel,  the  sacrifice  in 
blood  was  indeed  costly  and  tragic.  But 
this  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  fifty  years 
to  follow,  not  yet  finished,  in  which  the 
weapons  arc  ideas  and  the  battlegrounds 
courts  of  justice,  and  wherever  man  meets 
man— black,  white,  yellow  or  red— contend- 
ing for  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  in  proportion  to  their 
merits.   


"It  is  quite  the  fashion,  even  among  the 
,  descendants  of  those  valiant  leaders  in  the 
bloodless    battle    for   justice    to    the    en-  I 
slaved,  to  deplore  the  'amendments'  and  to  j 
I  regret  the  'civil  rights  bill,'  and  with  pat-  ' 
ronlzing  concessions  admit  that  it  was  a 
'mistake  to  grant  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
the  black  man  before  he  was  prepared  for 
I  it,'  etc.,  etc. 

"Men  who  affect  logic  and  claim  intelli- 
gence point  to  the  dark  and  troublesome 
days  of  reconstruction  as  evidence  of  this 
mistake.  I  believe  that  the  profounder 
statesmanship  and  clearer  ethical  vision 
will  prove  that  the  fathers  were  more  | 
nearly  right  than  their  condescending  and 
compromising  sons. 

MILITARY  NECESSITY. 

"The  logic  of  the  situation  demanded  it 
as  a  military  necessity.    The  war  for  free- 
dom was  not  finished  at  Appamattox.  The 
colored  man  who  did  valiant  service  with 
his  bayonet  might  be    and  was  needed  to 
continue  the  fight  with  has  ballot.    But  it 
is  urged    he  was  not  prepared  to  intslli-  j 
gently  handle  the  ballot. 
-  "So  was  it  urged  and  with  force  that 
he   was   not   prepared   to    handle  intelli- 
gently the  musket.    He  rose  promptly  to  j 
the  first  efficiency  and  is  rising  to  the  r^ec-  I 
ond  efficiency.   Law  must  ever  outreach  oui  ! 
practice — that  is  what  it  is  for.    There  is  i 
an  educational  power  in  a  just  law,  and  in 
that  crisis,  and  to  this  day  in  many  cases, 
the  enslaved  was  a  more  educatable  stu- 
dent in  the  school  of  suffrage  than  was  the 
enslaver,  — 

"The  deplorable  story    of    the  carpet- 
baggers is  more  a  reflection  upon  the  white 
man  than  the  black  man.    If  the  colored 
vote    was    marketable,    wherein    lies  the 
greater  disgrace,  with  the  man  who  buys 
or  the  man  who  sells  the  vote?  Which  at 
the  bar  of  justice  is  more  reprehensible,  the 
ignorant  black  man  reaching  after  his  cit- 
izenship, though  crudely  and  blindly,  or  the  j 
white  man,  who,  defying  the  Christianity  j 
and  patriotism  he  professes,  stoops  to  the  j 
outrages  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  and  the  bar- 
barities of  the  innumerable  lynching  out- 
rages. 

MENACE  OF  BALLOT. 
"The  ballot  is  menaced  by  mental  ignor- 
ance but  more  menaced  by  ethical  torpid- 
ity, and  in  the  long  judgments  o£  history 
freed  men,  reaching  after  freedom,  were 
less  a  menace  to  law  and  order  than  free 
men  blinded  with  prejudices  rising  in 
armed  rebellion  against  the  democracy  they 
professed. 

"The  'amendments'  and  the  'civil  rights 
bill'    associated    therewith,    were  ideally 
right  and  they  are  yet  to  be  realized.  The 
time   is   fast  approaching  when  the  last 
coward  who  will  be  willing  to  sneak  to  the 
ballot  box  under  the  mantle  of  a  treason- 
able   grandfather     who    marched    in    the ! 
army  of  treason  will  be  dead  and  buried,  j 
and  the  unholy  ingenuity  manifested  In  the! 
state  constitutions   that  sought  to  evade 
or  defeat  these  constitutional  amendments 
|  will  remain  to  be  enforced  by  the  enfran- 
!  chised  white  descendants  of  slave-holding 
j  parents.     And   they    will   see   to   it  that 
illiterate   white   and   black   will   be  alike 
denied  the  right  of  suffrage  under  the  law. 
j  And  that   the  competent  voter,  white  or 
I  hU,  k,  hv  ti>'  ?-       token,  will  be  allowed 


AND  that  Great  Commoner's  own 
day,  Lincoln's  Day,  appears  again 
on  our  church  calendar.  All  the 
memories  that  pertain  to  him,  the 
kindlinesses,  the  anecdotes,  the  love 
and  the  majesty  of  his  simplicity,  come 
before  us  in  soft  stories  that  year  by 
year  become  more  traditional,  more 
ethereal  in  nature,  and  make  him  chief 
among  the  nation's  heroes. 

Great  tributes  are  laid  at  his  feet, 
as  small  flowers  of  love.  Great  men 
bow  their  heads  in  memory.  Great 
skyscrapers  add  to  the  majesty  of  their 
construction  by  adopting  his  name. 
Great  streets,  trans-continental  high- 
ways, and  small  lanes  cut  arteries 
through  the  country's  towns  carry 
The  American's  name  far  and  wide. 

There  are,  however,  more  than  mere 
macadamized  or  even  the  smooth  rib- 
bons of  concrete  highways  that  are 
dedicated  to  him — there  are  spiritual 
highways  leading  to  the  completion  of 
the  task  he  had  taken  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, to  the  things  he  represented. 

Emancipation,  that  was  the  first, 
and  then  there  were  the  byways  of  true 


emancipation,  learning,  correct  living 
and  loving ;  the  task  of  bringing  from 
servitude  to  manhood  the  emancipated 
negro;  and  the  subsequent  laws  which 
would  give  him  the  opportunity  with 
other  human  beings. 

The  first  workers  on  these  highways 
were  a  small  band  of  "home  mission- 
aries," who  in  those  far  years,  dili- 
gently attempted  educating  the  Negrc 
under  the  most  trying  conditions — lack 
of  enthusiasm,  lack  of  co-operation  and 
lack  of  funds. 

Then  there  came  an  awakening  of 
interest,  through  reports  issued  from 
that  Southland  and  finally  establish- 
ment of  permanent  schools  equipped 
for  the  training  needed  and  the  build- 
ers saw  a  "light  in  the  clearing." 

Smaller  footpaths  in  turn  lead  into 
the  larger  roads.  Someone  said : 
"Three  hundred  years  of  slavery  and 
its  evils  cannot  be  obliterated  in  a 
score  of  years." 

Now,  over  sixty  years  have  passed. 
The  damage  is  not  fully  repaired.  The 
processes  on  the  highways  of  education 
and  cultivation  are  still  being  experi- 
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mented  with.  There  are  evident  im- 
provements. There  are  schools  and 
colleges  everywhere  carrying  on  the 
work  of  making  the  Negro  a  responsi- 
ble law-abiding  citizen.  There  are  the 
professions  and  in  every  one  you  will 
find  efficient  Negro  people  carrying  on. 

Changes  have  come — the  small  lanes 
have  become  regular  roads  traveling 
to  set  destinations  and  these  become 
highways  marked  with  milestones — the 
goals  and  achievements  which  Lincoln, 
if  living,  would  wish  to  pass  along  the 
road  to  Complete  Emancipation. 


In  1900  the  Sunday  nearest  to  Lin- 
coln's birthday  was  chosen  as  a  day  on 
which  the  educational  work  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  among 
the  Negroes  should  be  presented.  This 
Sunday  designated  as  Lincoln's  Day 
is  now  an  annual  observation  on  the 
church  calendar.  A  day  consecrated 
to  a  cause  near  to  the  great  emancipa- 
tor's heart — the  progress  of  the  Amer- 
ican Negro. 

Lincoln's  Day  will  be  observed 
throughout  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  this  year  on  February  13. 


x  wind 

Lincoln  Didn't 
Free  The  Slaves 

By  ROBERT?  RJCHARDS 
United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 

New  York—  CUP)  —We  wouldn't 
believe  it  i?  a  Yankee;  hadn't  said  : 
it-  but  Dr.  Paul  Angle  claims  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  end  slav-  j 
ery  in  the  United  Spates.  j 

Angle,  who  is  in  charge  of  t  h  e , 
Chicago  Historical    Society,  gives,' 
formal  cerdit  to  Lionel  TwrobuJil,  a 
congressman  fram  Illinois  who  in- 
troduced the  18th  arnwsdment. 

"That's  just  one  of  the  many  mis- 
understandings about  Lincoln,"  An- 
gle said.  "He  has  been  written 
about  more  thoroughly  than  al- 
. roosfc  any  other  American  public] 
figure,  but  there  still  remain  many 
points  of  difference  rep.rd}ng  his 

Dr.  Angle  has  Just  completed  "The 
Liacotn  fteader"  rctutgers  r-'nty&f^ 

1*8  ^  *  ^>  •  :Jr~l 

selection.  Angle  has  taken  thefl 
works  of  some  65  different  authors,, 
including  Lincoln  himself,  and  cor- 
related them,  ~  '\, 
Pressed  about  his  statement  on 
i  the  slave  situation,    Angle  grinned 

!  and  said:  _  ■ 

,  "Liapoiu's  Emancipation  Procja- 
<  mafjon  <  issued 'on  Jan,  I,  1S6?>  was. 
'purely  a  war  measure.  It  declared 
'  all  salves  in  states  in  rebellion  to  be; 
('then,  thenceforward.  an4  forever 
'  free '  But  it  didn't  free  the  negroes 
'of   Maryland.  Kentucky,  Missouri, 

(X  parts  of  Tennessee. 
"It   made   eventual    freedom  .  a 

foregone  conclusion,  but  When  or 

how  it  would  take  place  was  left  up 

in  the  air.  '  ■ 

"Trumbull    insured  permanent 

freedom  with  his  13th  amendment 

and  President  Lincoln  was  in  no 

way  associated  with  it."  '  . 

Angle  also  said  that, near*  the  end 
1  of  the  Civil  war  Lincoln  had  once 

made  the  statement  that  it  might 
the  expedient  to  confer  surface  only 

-on  a, few  of  the  intelligent"  ne- 

'  °xogs  T 

1    Angle  also  gently  laid  low  th«_ 
,  legend  of  Ann  Rutledge.  1 
'    "There  is  no  question  there  wa» - 
I  such  a  person,"  he  said,  "and  I  have* 
'  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  emo- 
tional attachment..  »Ut  it's 
bunk,  in  my  opinion,  to  say  that  she , 
i  .was  the  only  woman  jtos*  Uneoia 
ever  loved  or  that  her  memorjr  col-* 
ored  Lincoln's  existence  even  after, 
her  death."  V  ' 

Angle  is  radical  enoughs  MfM 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  \  later  was  in  lovej 
,with  his  wife.      )  .  . 

my 


Abe  Lincoln  Freed  Her 


£  By  AL  SOSTOHEN 

0-  Mrs.  Rosette  Lee  clearly 
^  remembers  the  biggest  day 
2  in  her  life.  She  says  it  seems 

like  only  yesterday. 
>-*     "I    was    working    In  the 
q  fields   with   my   mother.  It 
5  was  kind  of  warm  for  that 
^  time  of  the  year,"  she  said. 
*"      "All  of  a  sudden  there  was 
this   big   commotion   and  I 
£  ran  to  the  top  of  a  nearby 
v  hill.  Over  on  the  next  farm 
q  there  were  people,  I  never 
>"  saw  so  many  people.  They 
£     ere    yelling    'We're  free, 
2  we're  free.'  I  was  excited." 
It  was   Jan.   1,   1861,  the 
day  President  Lincoln  issued 
the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. Mrs.  Lee  was  10.  Hosp- 
ital records  list  Mrs.  Lee's 
age  at  117. 

She  recounted  the  story 
today  from  her  bed  in  the 
Queens  Hospital  Center 
where  she  is  under  observa- 
tion for  a  blood  ailment. 

The   broad    smile  almost 
left  her  face  when  the  sub- 
ject   changed    to    race  in 
modern  day  America. 
Still  Not  Free 

"I  guess  we're  still  not 
really  free,"  Mrs.  Lee  said 
with  a  sigh.  "But  things  will 
get  better.  They  have  to. 
And  I  hope  I'm  around  to 
see  them  get  better." 

Mrs.  Lee,  who's  looking 
forward  to  celebrating  her 
118th  birthday,  was  born  to 


Mrs.  Rosette  Lee 
Remembers  Freedom  Day 
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an  American  Indian  mother 
and  a  part  Indian,  part  Afro- 
American  father,  in  a  log 
cabin  in  Pick  County,  North 
Carolina. 

She  lived  near  where  she 
was  born  until  1966  when 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Dupree,  69,  brought  her  to 
the  Dupree  home  at  119-14 
St.,  St.  Albans,  Queens. 

"I  came  here  on  a  bus.  It 
was  really  something.  The 
bus  came  in  at  night  and 
there  were  so  many  lights. 
They  looked  like  stars,"  said 
Mrs.  Lee. 

In  the  past  four  years  Mrs. 
Lee  has  become  a  familiar 
face  In  the  neighborhood. 
She   often   went   for  short 


walks  alone  and  is  proud 
that  she  doesn't  use  a  cane 
or  need  to  wear  glasses. 

"Why  I  even  have  some 
of  my  own'  teeth.  It  must 
be  the  snuff."  She  chews 
some  daily. 

Mrs.  Lee  has  nine  children, 
six  of  them  girls.  Only  Mrs. 
Dupree  lives  in  New  York. 
She  also  boasts  of  having 
100  grandchildren,  150  great 
grandchildren  and  6  great- 
great  grandchildren. 

When  asked  the  usual 
question,  "To  what  do  you 
attribute  your  longevity?" 
Mrs.  Lee  had  a  ready  an- 
swer. 

"My  good  health,  of 
course,"  she  said  with  a 
laugh. 
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Emancipation:  113  Years  Later 


Editor's  Note:  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  G.  S.  Boritt,  formerly  of 
Washington  University  in  Saint  Louis,  for  bringing  the  paper  on 
which  this  Lincoln  Lore  is  based  to  my  attention.  I  am  especially  in- 
debted to  his  student,  Yvette  Fulcher,  for  allowing  me  to  see  the  results 
of  her  industrious  survey  of  opinion  on  Abraham  Lincoln  among 
blacks  today  and  to  use  that  study  as  the  basis  for  this  article.  I  am  per- 
forming strictly  a  reporter's  role  here;  Ms.  Fulcher  asked  all  the  ques- 
tions, tabulated  all  the  answers,  and,  in  a  word,  did  all  the  work.  She 
had  excellent  guidance.  Professor  Boritt  is  the  author  of  numerous  arti- 
cles on  Lincoln,  including  "A  Case  of  Political  Suicide?  Lincoln  and  the 
Mexican  War"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society, 
and  the  forthcoming  "The  Voyage  to  the  Colony  of  Linconia:  The  Six- 
teenth President,  Black  Colonization,  and  the  Defense  Mechanism  of 
Avoidance."  He  is  working  on  a  book  on  Lincoln's  economic  thought. 
Ms.  Fulcher  was  a  freshman  student  in  Professor  Boritt's  course  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  last  year  and  has,  I  am  sure  all  will  agree,  a  most 
promising  future  ahead  of  her. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Ms.  Fulcher  attempts  to  quantify  the 
unquantifiable.  She  had  to  make  allowances  in  her  final  tabulations 
for  intensity  of  feeling,  tone  of  response,  etc.  Incidentally,  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  are  altogether  mine  and  are  based,  in  part,  on  James 
M.  McPherson's  useful  collection,  The  Negro's  Civil  War:  How  Ameri- 
can Negroes  Felt  and  Acted  during   

the  War  for  the  Union  (New  York, 
1965). 

M.  E.  N.,  Jr. 
Skepticism  among  some 
black  people  greeted  even 
Abraham  Lincoln's  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  national 
scene  in  1860.  H.  Ford  Doug- 
lass, an  Illinois  black  leader, 
suggested  at  an  abolitionist 
picnic  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in 
Framingham,  Massachu- 
setts, that  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  simply  a  Henry  Clay 
Whig,  and  he  believes  just  as 
Henry  Clay  believed.  .  .  .  And 
Henry  Clay  was  just  as  odious 
to  the  anti-slavery  cause  and 
anti-slavery  men  as  ever  was 
John  C.  Calhoun.  .  .  ."  By  de- 
grees, the  black  orator  work- 
ed up  to  the  drastic  assertion 
that  "Abraham  Lincoln,  .  .  . 
is  on  the  side  of  this  Slave 
Power  .  .  .  ,  that  has  posses- 
sion of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." Douglass  was  misin- 
formed on  at  least  one  point, 
for  he  said  that  Lincoln's  pro- 
posal was  "to  let  the  people 
and  the  Territories  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in 
their  own  way."  This  was  the 
solution,  of  course,  of  Stephen 
Douglas  but  not  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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H.  Ford  Douglass  represented  only  a  minority  among  the 
black  minority  in  1860,  and  by  1865,  his  opinions  had  surely 
shrunk  in  influence.  Even  the  first  cautious  rumblings  of  Lin- 
coln's great  emancipation  policy  were  enthusiastically  greet- 
ed by  black  men.  When  a  message  to  Congress  of  March  6, 
1862,  suggested  federal  compensation  to  any  state  which  mov- 
ed to  abolish  slavery  gradually,  the  Anglo-African,  a  Negro 
newspaper,  called  it  "an  event  which  sent  a  thrill  of  joy 
throughout  Christendom."  The  paper  called  it  "a  stroke  of  pol- 
icy, grandly  reticent  on  the  part  of  its  author,  yet  most  timely 
and  sagacious,  which  has  secured  for  Abraham  Lincoln  a  con- 
fidence and  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  whole 
loyal  people,  such  as  no  man  has  enjoyed  in  the  present  era." 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  increased  the  enthusi- 
asm in  a  crescendo  which  erupted  into  wild  rejoicing  when,  on 
April  4,  1865,  the  Great  Emancipator  visited  the  conquered 
capital  of  the  Confederacy.  A  Negro  correspondent  reported 
the  scene  of  Lincoln's  visit  to  Richmond  this  way: 

The  great  event  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  was  the 
arrival  of  President  Lin- 
coln in  it.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
describing  the  scene  along 
the  route.  The  colored  popu- 
lation was  wild  with  enthu- 
siasm. Old  men  thanked 
God  in  a  very  boisterous 
manner,  and  old  women 
shouted  upon  the  pave- 
ment as  high  as  they  had 
ever  done  at  a  religious  re- 
vival. .  .  . 

Everyone  declares  that 
Richmond  never  before  pre 
sented  such  a  spectacle  of 
jubilee.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  those  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  informal  re- 
ception of  the  President 
were  mainly  negroes.  There 
were  many  whites,  but  they 
were  lost  in  the  great  con- 
course of  American  citizens 
of  African  descent.  .  .  . 

I  visited  yesterday  sever- 
al of  the  slave  jails,  where 
men,  women,  and  children 
were  confined,  or  herded, 
for  the  examination  of  pur- 
chases. .  .  .  The  owners,  as 
soon  as  they  were  aware 
that  we  were  coming,  open- 
ed wide  the  doors  and  told 
the  confined  inmates  they 
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were  free.  The  poor  souls  could  not  realize  it  until  they  saw 
the  Union  army.Even  then  they  thoughtitmustbea  pleasant 
dream,  but  when  they  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  they  were  sa- 
tisfied that  their  freedom  was  perpetual.  One  enthusiastic 
old  negro  woman  exclaimed:  "I  know  that  I  am  free,  for  I 
have  seen  Father  Abraham  and  felt  him." 

When  the  President  returned  to  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral 
Porter,  in  the  evening,  he  was  taken  from  the  wharf  in  a  cut- 
ter. Just  as  he  pushed  off,  amid  the  cheering  of  the  crowd, 
another  good  old  colored  female  shouted,  "Don't  drown 
Massa  Abe,  for  God's  sake!" 
After  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  ten  days  later,  Ed- 
gar Dinsmore,  a  black  soldier  from  New  York,  wrote  his 
fiancee: 

We  mourn  for  the  loss  of  our  great  and  good  President  as  a 
loss  irreperable.  Humanity  has  lost  a  firm  advocate,  our 
race  its  Patron  Saint,  and  the  good  of  all  the  world  a  fitting 
object  to  emulate.  .  .  .The  name  Abraham  Lincoln  will  ever 
be  cherished  in  our  hearts,  and  none  will  more  delight  to  lisp 
his  name  in  reverence  than  the  future  generations  of  our 
people. 

Most  Lincoln  students  have  suspected  for  some  time  that 
the  predictions  of  eternal  reverence  for  Lincoln  on  the  part  of 
American  Negroes  have  proved  to  be  in  error.  There  have  been 
some  undercurrents  of  ambivalence  all  along.  At  the  inau- 
gural ceremonies  of  the  Freedmen's  Memorial  Monument  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Washington,  D.  O,  on  April  14,  1876, 
"nearly  all  of  the  colored  organizations  in  the  city"'heard 
Frederick  Douglass,  black  abolitionist,  give  a  memorable  and 
prophetic  address.  He  pointed  out  carefully  that  this  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  black  Americans  "have  sought  to  do 
honor  to  any  American  great  man."  Before  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, he  intimated,  Negroes  had  had  no  reason  to  celebrate 
American  history.  Then,  warning  his  audience  that  "Truth  is 
proper  and  beautiful  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,"  Douglass 
dropped  his  bombshell:  "Abraham  Lincoln  was  not,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  either  our  man  or  our  model.  ...  He 
was  pre-eminently  the  white  man's  President.  .  .  ."  Douglass 
conceded  to  his  "white  fellow-  citizens,  a  pre-eminence  in  this 
worship"  of  Lincoln.  "You  are  the  children  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," he  said.  "We  are  at  best  only  his  step-children,  children 
by  adoption,  children  by  force  of  circumstances  and  neces- 
sity. "  Douglass  then  catalogued  the  inadequacies  he  found  in 
Lincoln's  policies.  Above  all,  "He  was  ready  and  willing  at 
any  time  during  the  first  years  of  his  administration  to  deny, 
postpone  and  sacrifice  the  rights  of  humanity  in  the  colored 
people,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  white  people  of  this 
country.  .  .  .  the  Union  was  more  to  him  than  our  freedom  or 
our  future.  .  .  ."  The  specific  charges  were  these: 
.  .  .  he  tarried  long  in  the  mountain;.  .  .  he  strangely  told  us 
that  we  were  the  cause  of  the  war; ...  he  still  more  strange- 
ly told  us  to  leave  the  land  in  which  we  were  born; ...  he  re- 
fused to  employ  our  arms  in  the  defence  of  the  Union; 
.  .  .  after  accepting  our  services  as  colored  soldiers,  he  re^ 
fused  to  retaliate  when  we  were  murdered  as  colored  prison- 
ers; ...  he  told  us  he  would  save  the  Union  if  he  could  with 
slavery;  ...  he  revoked  the  proclamation  of  emancipation 
of  General  Fremont; .  .  .  he  refused  to  remove  the  comman- 
der of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  who  was  more  zealous  in  his 
efforts  to  protect  slavery  than  suppress  rebellion. 
Except  for  quotable  quotes  illustrating  Lincoln's  racial 
views  before  the  Civil  War,  Douglass  had  laid  out  the  black 
case  against  Lincoln  largely  as  it  has  been  laid  out  ever  since 
by  any  black  who  disliked  him.  The  quotable  quotes  and  the 
public  controversy  necessary  to  make  the  case  against  Lin- 
coln a  subject  for  popular  consumption  were  both  provided, 
ironically,  by  the  Citizens'  Councils  of  America,  white  South- 
ern groups  which  opposed  passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  In  advertisements  widely  printed  in  major  American 
newspapers,  including  the  Washington  Post,  in  February  of 
1964,  the  Citizens'  Councils  claimed  that  three  quotations  re- 
presented "Lincoln's  Hopes  for  the  Negro  In  His  Own  Words. " 
Two  of  the  three  dealt  with  colonization,  and  the  third  was  an 
answer  to  Stephen  Douglas,  protesting  that  he  (Lincoln)  was 
not  "in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  any  way  the  social  and  poli- 


tical equality  of  the  white  and  black  races."  The  irony  of  this 
campaign  was  that  it  may  have  convinced  blacks  and  left 
whites  unconvinced.  Congressman  FredSchwengel  of  Iowa,  a 
member  of  the  Bibliography  Committee  for  Lincoln  Lore, 
commented  simply:  "Sedulous  selection,  it  is  well  known,  can 
make  the  Scriptures  seem  the  work  of  Satan." 

Nevertheless,  a  period  of  black  disillusionment,  epitomized 
by  Lerone  F.  Bennett's  article  in  Ebony  in  1968  ("Was  Abe 
Lincoln  a  White  Supremacist?"),  began,  and  it  has  appar- 
ently reached  deeply  into  the  black  community. 

We  can  be  sure  of  very  little  in  this  area  because,  despite  its 
being  a  topic  on  which  almost  everyone  has  an  opinion,  scien- 
tific surveys  of  Negro  opinion  on  Abraham  Lincoln  are  few 
and  far  between.  A  brief  check  of  our  files  at  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Foundation  uncovered  no  such  surveys  whatever. 
Therefore,  the  significance  of  Yvette  Fulcher's  survey  of  "The 
Attitudes  of  Blacks  Today  Toward  Abraham  Lincoln"  is 
great.  It  provides  us  with  our  first  concrete  sampling  of  this 
very  important  segment  of  opinion  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Ms.  Fulcher's  survey  was  conducted  by  mail.  One  hundred 
twenty  persons  were  contacted  and  all  but  thirteen  respond- 
ed. The  questions  were  designed  so  as  not  to  be  loaded  in  favor 
of  one  answer  or  another  and  so  as  to  be  understandable  to 
"not  only  a  black  Representative  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress .  .  .  ,  but  also  a  black  former  convict  with  an  eighth 
grade  education."  These  are  the  six  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  your  mind  when  you 
hear  the  name  "Abraham  Lincoln?" 

2.  What  is  black  colonization? 

3.  Was  Abraham  Lincoln  good  or  bad  for  blacks  in  the 
1860's? 

4.  Is  Abraham  Lincoln  and  what  he  stood  for  good  or  bad 
for  blacks  in  1974? 

5.  What  is  the  Emancipation  Proclamation? 

6.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Abraham  Lincoln? 

Ms.  Fulcher  broke  the  responses  down  by  some  simple  so- 
cial classifications.  Government  officials,  business  execu- 
tives, doctors,  lawyers,  and  writers  were  classified  as  black 
professionals.  Engineers,  nurses,  union  leaders,  school  offi- 
cials, and  teachers  were  classified  as  higher  white-collar 
workers.  Firemen,  policemen,  social  workers,  secretaries,  and 
soldiers  were  classified  as  lower  white-collar  workers.  Dock 
workers,  trash  collectors,  custodians,  and  assembly  line  work- 
ers were  classified  as  wage  or  blue-collar  workers.  Another 
classification  included  the  unemployed,  welfare  recipients, 
present  and  former  convicts,  and  criminals.  Mothers  were 
considered  a  special  classification  as  well,  perhaps  because  of 
Ms.  Fulcher's  own  reading  of  the  importance  of  mothers  in 
light  of  the  history  of  the  black  family.  The  elderly  were  given 
a  category  to  themselves,  as  were  students. 

The  tabulated  results  of  the  survey,  broken  down  according 
to  these  categories,  appear  below: 
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Blue-Collar 
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Summary  of  Survey 
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PROFESSIONALS 

4 

13 

17 

HIGHER  WHITE-COLLAR 

6 

13 

19 

LOWER  WHITE-COLLAR 

17 

4 

21 

BLUE-COLLAR 

3 

8 

11 

UNEMPLOYED 

2 

6 

8 
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1 

2 

3 
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2 

0 

2 
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6* 

20 

26 
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41 

66 
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*Includes  one  neutral. 

Ms.  Fulcher  provided  an  analysis  of  the  figures  and  provid- 
ed percentages  which  make  the  survey  even  more  startling. 
Three-fourths  of  the  black  professionals  are  anti-Lincoln.  Al- 
most seventy  percent  of  the  higher  white-collar  workers  are 
anti-Lincoln.  Three-fourths  of  the  black  unemployed  are  anti- 
Lincoln.  Two-thirds  of  the  black  mothers  are  less  than  enthu- 
siastic about  Lincoln.  Almost  eighty  percent  of  black  stu- 
dents are  anti-Lincoln,  and  that  figure,  of  course,  practically 
guarantees  that  future  surveys  will  not  see  these  figures  turn- 
ed around  for  some  time  to  come.  Almost  three-fourths  of  blue- 
collar  workers  are  anti-Lincoln.  Only  the  elderly  and  lower 
white-collar  workers  retain  the  respect  black  soldier  Edgar 
Dinsmore  predicted  would  be  Lincoln's  forever.  All  the  elder- 
ly interviewed  and  eighty-one  percent  of  the  lower  white- 
collar  workers  are  pro-Lincoln. 

Among  black  professionals,  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  activ- 
ity in  behalf  of  colonization  is  high.  In  fact,  their  opinions  al- 


most perfectly  reproduce  the  opinions  of  black  professional 
Frederick  Douglass  one  hundred  years  ago.  They  feel  that 
Lincoln  freed  the  slaves  too  slowly  and  that  he  did  so  only  to 
save  the  Union,  but  they  do  realize  that,  in  the  context  of  the 
1860's,  Lincoln's  policies  certainly  helped  blacks.  The  minor- 
ity opinion  among  black  professionals  is  well  represented  by 
historian  Benj  amin  Quarles,  author  of  Lincoln  and  the  Negro, 
still  the  definitive  treatment  of  that  subject  in  the  field  of  Lin- 
colniana.  Quarles  feels  that  Lincoln  moved  as  fast  in  behalf  of 
the  slaves  as  public  opinion  would  permit. 

Opinions  among  the  higher  white-collar  workers  are  simi- 
lar to  those  among  professionals,  and  this  is  important,  for 
the  group  includes  the  teachers  who  will  shape  future  opin- 
ions on  Lincoln.  The  thirty-two  percent  of  higher  white-collar 
workers  who  are  pro-Lincoln  are  an  interesting  group.  They 
know  about  colonization,  too,  but  they  interpret  it  as  Lin- 
coln's efforts  to  lead  blacks  to  self-help  in  a  congenial  atmos- 
phere. They  also  feel  that  Lincoln  wanted  freedom  for  all, 
black  and  white. 

The  rest  of  the  groups  seem  less  aware  of  colonization.  Blue- 
collar  workers  and  the  unemployed  distrust  Lincoln's  mo- 
tives for  emancipation  as  "political."  Although  Ms.  Fulcher 
does  not  say  so,  these  groups  seem  to  share  with  particular  in- 
tensity the  pervasive  distrust  of  politics  in  American  society 
in  general.  Incidentally,  the  minority  in  these  groups  who  are 
pro-Lincoln  are  very  pro-Lincoln  and  consider  him  a  savior 
who  alone  stood  between  blacks  and  a  continuing  slave  status 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Black  mothers  seem  to  blame  Lincoln  for  the  plight  of  the 
freedman  after  emancipation.  Black  students,  like  black  pro- 
fessionals and  higher  white-collar  workers,  are  anti-Lincoln 
because  Lincoln,  they  say,  used  freedom  as  a  means  to  the  end 
of  saving  the  Union. 

Those  groups  which  are  pro-Lincoln  seem  to  be  as  aware  of 
the  facts  of  Lincoln's  career  as  those  that  are  anti-Lincoln. 
They  merely  interpret  the  facts  differently.  The  elderly,  for 
example,  are  aware  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  did 
not  free  all  the  slaves,  but  they  trust  Lincoln's  way  of  going 
about  freeing  the  slaves. 

Lower  white-collar  workers  see  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  legal  freedom  and  legal  slavery,  and  therefore 
they  enthusiastically  admire  Lincoln  as  the  bringer  of  free- 
dom. They  dismiss  Lincoln's  interest  in  colonization  because 
it  was  always  a  voluntary  rather  than  forced  colonization 
which  he  envisioned.  The  only  dissenters  in  this  group  dislike 
Lincoln  because  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  itself  did 
not  actually  free  all  the  slaves  and  because  freedmen  were  left 
in  a  poor  condition. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  for  Lincoln's  reputation  even 
in  this  rather  dismal  reading  of  the  current  barometer  of  opin- 
ion. Most  encouraging  to  anyone  interested  in  history  is  the 
rather  high  level  of  information  among  people  not  selected, 
apparently,  on  a  basis  of  interest  in  history.  Thirty  years  ago, 
even  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  knowledge  of  the  practical  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  of  Lincoln's  in- 
terest in  colonization,  or  of  his  letter  to  Horace  Greeley 
explaining  his  policies  as  a  function  of  his  duty  to  save  the 
Union  were  considered  fine  points,  subtleties  which  were  well 
known  in  the  profession  but  which  were  unknown  to  the  man 
in  the  street.  Blacks  probably  have  a  higher  awareness  of 
such  things  than  whites  today  because  these  things  are  abso- 
lutely central  to  their  history  and  because  their  history  has  be- 
come a  major  area  of  emphasis  in  all  public  education.  What- 
ever the  case,  all  historians  and  students  of  history  should  re- 
joice to  see  that  they  have  not  been  talking  simply  to  each 
other,  and  that  things  that  were  professional  subtleties  yes- 
terday are  today's  common  knowledge. 

In  regard  to  Lincoln's  views  on  race  and  his  policies  con- 
cerning slavery,  the  fundamental  pieces  of  evidence  have  not 
changed  since  Frederick  Douglass's  day,  but  popular  opinion 
has  changed  in  many  ways.  The  results  of  a  survey  taken 
years  hence  might  be  quite  different.  Among  historians,  the 
sensational  anti-Lincoln  arguments  of  the  late  1960's  are 
clearly  taking  a  new  turn,  and  this  survey  proves  that  these 
changes  in  opinion  become  widespread  in  time. 
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The  Education  of/Abraham  Lincoln/by  William  H.  Arm- 
strong/Coward, McCann  &  Geoghegan,  Inc./New  York/ 
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[Copyright  1974  by  Samuel 
Carter  III.  All  rights  reserved.] 
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$8  95 
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1974-28 

Olivia  Coolidge/(Device)/The 
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Lincoln/Charles  Scribner's 
Sons/New  York/  [Copyright 
1974  by  Olivia  Coolidge.  All 
rights  reserved.] 

Book,  cloth,  9'A"  x  b'/i",  viii  p.,  242  pp.,  illus., 
price,  $6.95. 
Juvenile  literature. 
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Lincoln  Symbol/National  Uni- 
versity Publications/Kennikat 
Press  .  1974/Port  Washington, 
N.Y.  .  London/  [Copyright  1974  by  Alfred  Haworth  Jones. 
All  rights  reserved.] 
Book,  cloth,  m"  x  55/8",  134  (6)  pp.,  price,  $8.95. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1974-30 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press/(Device)/Fall,  1974/ 
Vol.  76,  No.  3/Lincoln  Herald/A  Magazine  devoted  to  histori- 
cal/research in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and/the  Civil  War, 
and  to  the  promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  American/Educa- 
tion./[Harrogate,  Tenn.] 
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Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10'/h"  x  7%",  169-228  pp.,  illus.,  price  per  single  issue 
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Great  Lives/Abraham  Lincoln/Lord  Longford/Introduc- 
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son)/Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson  London/  [Copyright  1974  by 
George  Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson  Limited  and  Book  Club 
Associates.  All  rights  reserved.] 

Book,  cloth,  10"  x  6%",  fr.,  231  pp.,  scenes  of  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  on  inside 
front  and  back  covers,  illus.,  price,  $8.50.  British  edition. 

SORMANI,  LUCA  1974-33 

Lincoln/E  II  Razzismo/Dopo  La  Schiavitu/(Device)/Edi- 
zioni  Cremonese/Roma/  [Published  February  10,  1974  by 
Edizioni  Cremonese,  Roma.  Copyright  1973  by  Edizioni  Cre- 
monese,  Roma.  Entire  contents  of  book  printed  in  Italian 
language.] 

Book,  paperback,  7'/2"  x  45/«",  128  pp.,  price,  $2.50. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  1975-1 

Illinois/History/Volume  28/Number  5/February 
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Brings/Victory— River  Traffic  versus/Rail  Traffic— Assas- 
sination/Attempts—"Leather  Lungs"  for/Lincoln— Views  of 
the  British/Press— The  Summer  White/House— Problems  of 
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LAWANDA  COX  ON  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  LOUISIANA: 

A  REVIEW 


President  Lincoln's  attempt  to  reconstruct  Louisiana  has 
been  the  focus  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  attention  in  recent 
years.  It  has  provided  the  exclusive  subject  matter  of  two  major 
books  in  the  last  three  years:  Peyton  McCrary's  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Reconstruction:  The  Louisiana  Experiment 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1978)  and  LaWanda 
Cox's  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom:  A  Study  in  Presidential 
Leadership  (Columbia:  University  of  South  Carolina  Press, 
1981).  Other  historians  have  given  it  considerable  notice  in 
books,  articles,  and  scholarly  papers  of  broader  focus.  Recon- 
struction in  Louisiana  is  a  hot  topic  these  days. 

The  attraction  lies  not  so  much  in  swampy  Louisiana  itself  as 
in  the  subject  of  Reconstruction,  for  Lincoln  made  Louisiana  a 
sort  of  model  of  his  policy  toward  the  conquered  South.  Interest 
in  Reconstruction  is  high  for  three  principal  reasons.  First, 
scholars,  jurists,  reformers,  and  policy  makers  have  been  look- 


ing for  precedents  set  in  the  1860s  and  1870s  for  the  modern 
movement  for  civil  rights  for  black  people  a  century  later. 
Indeed,  the  measures  of  the  modern  era  are  sometimes  called  the 
Second  Reconstruction.  That  initial  impulse  to  study  the  first 
Reconstruction  is  well  on  the  wane,  but  scholars  trained  in 
graduate  schools  in  the  1960s  did  their  initial  work  on  Recon- 
struction and  continue  to  work  in  the  field  even  though  many 
reformers,  jurists,  and  policy  makers  have  abandoned  those 
concerns.  If  that  second  factor  may  be  characterized  as  scholar- 
ly inertia,  a  third  factor  is  surely  scholarly  thoroughness.  There 
is  a  sense  abroad  in  academe  that  Reconstruction  scholarship, 
like  the  Second  Reconstruction  to  which  it  was  a  handmaiden, 
must  move  on  to  new  insights  that  go  well  beyond  the  now  old- 
fashioned  attempt  to  prove  that  Reconstruction  was  not  as  bad 
as  most  white  Americans  used  to  think. 
LaWanda  Cox,  with  her  late  husband  John,  wrote  one  of  the 
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FIGURE  1.  When  Union  forces  arrived  in  Louisiana,  Lincoln  had  his  first  big  chance  to  reconstruct  a  state. 
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FIGURE  2.  Some  New  Orleans  residents  scrambled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 


1960s'  most  important  and  influential  works  on  Reconstruction, 
Politics,  Principle,  and  Prejudice,  1865-1866:  Dilemma  of  Recon- 
struction America,  a  book  which  did  much  to  destroy  Andrew 
Johnson's  reputation.  Mrs.  Cox  was  already  a  mature  scholar  at 
the  advent  of  the  heyday  of  Reconstruction  studies.  Her  interest 
in  the  subject  endures  because  of  essentially  scholarly  impulses. 
In  her  long  career,  she  came  across  documents  which  did  not 
seem  to  jibe  with  the  accepted  wisdom  on  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Reconstruction  policies,  and  she  wanted  to  figure  out  what  was 
correct. 

In  one  respect,  but  in  one  respect  only,  her  conclusions  are 
not  original.  She  shares  with  McCrary  and  other  scholars  a 
view,  fast  gaining  wide  acceptance  among  historians,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  reconstructed  the  South  had 
John  Wilkes  Booth  not  stopped  him.  In  light  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  —  one  thinks  imme- 
diately of  the  numerous  Lincoln  letters  urging  military 
governors  in  the  South  to  get  on  with  the  work  of  reconstructing 
their  states  —  the  conclusion  may  seem  obvious  and  banal.  A 
quick  glance  at  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  previous  genera- 
tion of  historians  like  Allan  Nevins  and  James  G.  Randall,  wil! 
quickly  reveal  the  unanimity  of  the  contrary  opinion  until  very 
recent  times.  And  outside  the  scholarly  community,  the  older 
view  still  reigns  supreme  and  shows  few  signs  of  movement 
toward  the  newer  view.  It  will  require  many  more  reiterations 
than  Mrs.  Cox's  to  turn  the  tide  of  majority  opinion,  and  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  her  reasserting  this  truth. 

The  real  originality  of  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom  lies  in  the 
nature  of  Mrs.  Cox's  proof  of  the  proposition  that  Lincoln  would 
have  reconstructed  the  South  had  he  lived  to  complete  his 
second  term.  Readers  of  McCrary 's  book  in  particular  will  be 
surprised  to  see  who  Mrs.  Cox's  heroes  and  villains  are.  The 
reader  should  not  be  fooled  by  her  assertion  that  her  approach  in 
the  book  was  "one  of  reflection  rather  than  research."  She  has 
solid  documentation  for  her  most  important  conclusions.  She 


read  the  crucial  documents  and,  more  important,  read  them 
with  care  and  with  discerning  and  sympathetic  intelligence.  It 
is  a  convincing  book. 

The  care  with  which  Mrs.  Cox  read  the  documents  is  apparent 
in  her  first  chapter.  Relying  for  the  most  part  on  documents 
read  by  hundreds  of  historians  before  her,  she  manages  never- 
theless to  describe  Lincoln's  policies  toward  slavery  in  a  fresh 
and  exciting  way: 

When  war  opened  possibilities  unapproachable  in  the  1850s, 
Lincoln's  reach  was  not  found  wanting.  Indeed,  there  is  some- 
thing breathtaking  in  his  advance  from  prewar  advocacy  of 
restricting  slavery's  spread  to  foremost  responsibility  for 
slavery's  total,  immediate,  uncompensated  destruction  by 
constitutional  amendment.  The  progression  represented  a 
positive  exercise  of  leadership.  It  has  often  been  viewed  as  a 
reluctant  accommodation  to  pressures;  it  can  better  be  under- 
stood as  a  ready  response  to  opportunity.  Willing  to  settle  for 
what  was  practicable,  provided  it  pointed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, Lincoln  was  alert  to  the  expanding  potential  created  by 
war.  Military  needs,  foreign  policy,  Radical  agitation  did  not 
force  him  upon  an  alien  course  but  rather  helped  clear  a  path 
toward  a  long-desired  but  intractable  objective.  Having 
advanced,  Lincoln  recognized  the  danger  of  a  forced  retreat, 
a  retreat  to  be  forestalled  with  certainty  only  by  military  vic- 
tory and  constitutional  amendment.  His  disclaimer  of  credit 
for  "the  removal  of  a  great  wrong"  which  he  attributed  to 
"God  alone,"  though  in  a  sense  accurate,  for  the  process  of 
emancipation  did  not  follow  his  or  any  man's  design,  was 
nonetheless  misleading. 
Although  historians  have  often  remarked  on  Lincoln's 
"growth"  in  office,  none  has  heretofore  called  the  rapidity  of 
change  in  his  views  on  slavery  "breathtaking." 

Can  Mrs.  Cox  document  it?  In  a  word,  yes.  She  notes  that 
Lincoln  was  the  first  President  ever  to  ask  Congress  to  pass  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  fully  drafted  by  the  President 
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himself  (in  December,  1862).  "Lincoln  took  the  initiative  against 
slavery,"  she  says.  When  he  had  first  suggested  his  scheme  for 
gradual  and  compensated  emancipation  in  the  border  states  the 
previous  March,  "Congress  had  not  yet  taken  any  action 
against  slavery  as  such."  The  first  Confiscation  Act  (August, 
1861)  affected  only  slaves  used  for  military  purposes,  and  the 
bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  had  not  yet 
passed  either  house.  Even  Wendell  Phillips  had  to  admit  that 
Lincoln  was  "better  than  his  Congress  fellows."  The  Phillips 
letter  came  to  light  only  in  1979.  Mrs.  Cox  has  been  reading  as 
well  as  reflecting. 

Mrs.  Cox's  interpretation  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
likewise  gives  firm  support  for  her  use  of  the  word  "breath- 
taking": 

In  issuing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lincoln  is 
sometimes  seen  as  lagging  behind  Congress,  which  had 
passed  the  Second  Confiscation  Act  on  July  17,  1862.  Yet  the 
first  draft  of  his  proclamation  was  presented  to  the  cabinet 
just  five  days  later  and  his  decision  had  been  made  earlier,  at 
least  by  July  13  —  that  is,  before  Congress  acted.  When  his 
advisers  convinced  him  to  delay  until  a  Union  victory, 
Lincoln  promptly  issued  the  first  paragraph  of  his  draft  as  a 
separate  proclamation  giving  warning  that  all  persons  who 
did  not  return  to  their  allegiance  would  be  subject,  as  provided 
by  the  Confiscation  Act,  to  forfeitures  and  seizures. 
The  discerning  intelligence  with  which  Mrs.  Cox  read  the 
documents  is  everywhere  apparent.  She  knows  that  tone  is 


important.  In  discussing  Lincoln's  message  on  compensated 
emancipation  of  the  spring  of  1862,  she  notes  that  in  "earnestly 
beg[ging]  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  people,"  he  "rejected 
the  suggestion  that  he  substitute  'respectfully'  for  'earnestly.' " 
He  pleaded  for  his  program  "in  full  view  of  my  great  responsi- 
bility to  my  God,  and  to  my  country."  Mrs.  Cox  adds  shrewdly: 
"In  this  first  major  antislavery  document  of  his  presidency  the 
word  order  of 'God'  and  'country'  may  be  not  unworthy  of  note." 
Lincoln  was  honest,  but  he  was  also  crafty,  as  Mrs.  Cox  knows 
from  her  sensitive  reading  of  his  works.  When  rumors  that  Con- 
federate peace  commissioners  were  coming  to  Washington 
threatened  passage  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  in  the  House 
early  in  1865,  James  Ashley  asked  the  President  for  a  denial. 
Pressed,  Lincoln  sent  a  one-sentence,  carefully  phrased 
response:  "So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  peace  commissioners 
in  the  city,  or  likely  to  be  in  it."  Peace  commissioners,  as 
Lincoln  well  knew,  were  on  their  way  —  but  to  Fortress 
Monroe  rather  than  to  "the  city." 
Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom  is  a  book  for  aficionados  who  will 
appreciate  the  subtle  interpretations  and  the  careful  attention 
to  chronology. 

When  Mrs.  Cox  turns  her  formidable  talents  to  the  subject  of 
Reconstruction  in  Louisiana,  she  reaches  even  more  impressive 
and  original  conclusions.  Her  straightforward  chronological 
approach  allows  her  first  to  document  Lincoln's  education  into 
the  realities  of  disloyal  sentiment  in  the  South.  Beginning  with 
the  notion  that  indigenous  forces  in  occupied  Louisiana  could, 
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FIGURE  3.  Union  generals  lectured  Louisiana's  blacks  on  their  duties  as  freedmen. 
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FIGURE  4.  Military  power  was  much  in  evidence  as  Union  soldiers  practiced  "street  firing"  in  New  Orleans. 


with  a  little  encouragement,  create  a  new  free  state  government, 
the  President  learned  gradually  that  it  could  not  be  done  —  at 
least  not  before  1864,  when  the  threat  of  Democratic  control  of 
the  national  government  might  end  all  efforts  to  undermine 
slavery.  Slowly  he  came  around  to  the  view  of  General 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  the  Northern  military  commander  in  the 
region,  that  it  could  be  done  by  means  of  military  pressure  with- 
out anything  approaching  a  majority  of  the  local  population. 
That  education  informed  Lincoln's  general  Proclamation  of 
Amnesty  and  Reconstruction  of  December  8, 1863,  which  asked 
only  for  a  ten  percent  nucleus  around  which  to  form  a  free  state 
in  any  of  the  occupied  South.  Banks's  idea,  which  soon  became 
Lincoln's,  was  to  organize  elections  for  state  offices  under  the 
old  prewar  proslavery  constitution  and  declare  the  parts  of  that 
constitution  upholding  slavery  null  by  sheer  military  authority. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  wait  for  majority  opinion  even  among 
the  loyal  people  of  Louisiana  to  come  around  to  the  conviction 
that  slavery  should  be  abolished  in  a  new  state  constitution. 

Readers  of  Peyton  McCrary's  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Recon- 
struction will  be  surprised  to  hear  of  this  concurrence  of  views 
between  Lincoln  and  General  Banks.  McCrary  accused  Banks 
of  deceiving  Lincoln  into  thinking  that  the  local  antislavery 
loyalists,  the  Free  State  Committee  led  by  Thomas  J.  Durant, 
were  dragging  their  feet  in  registering  voters  for  a  constitutional 
convention.  Banks,  McCrary  argued,  gained  control  of  the 
political  situation  in  Louisiana  and  engineered  a  conservative 
"coup"  which  undermined  the  more  radical  Free  State  move- 
ment. As  Mrs.  Cox  points  out,  however,  it  was  a  long  letter  from 
Durant  to  Lincoln  (October,  1863)  which  revealed  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  little  or  nothing  was  being  done  in  Louisiana. 

(To  be  continued) 
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FIGURE  5.  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks. 
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The  President  then  blamed  Banks  for  the  lack  of  progress,  and 
the  general,  whose  military  duties  kept  him  from  seeing  Lin- 
coln's letter  until  December  2nd,  did  not  get  around  to  defending 
himself  until  December  6th.  Banks  said,  and  it  was  true,  that  he 
had  no  orders  authorizing  him  to  take  charge  of  the  political 
situation.  Since  word  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  organize  a 
constitutional  convention  in  Louisiana  came  from  Durant  him- 
self, it  is  little  wonder  that  Lincoln  turned  to  Banks  and  sus- 
tained him,  as  Mrs.  Cox  argues,  when  he  differed  with  Durant 
and  the  Free  State  movement. 

Mrs.  Cox's  understanding  of  the  situation  in  Louisiana  is 
markedly  different  from  McCrary's.  In  her  book,  Banks  is 
depicted  as  leading  a  temporarily  successful  Unionist  move- 


ment in  Louisiana  fully  in  keeping  with  the  President's  wishes. 
In  his  book,  Banks  is  depicted  as  the  President's  deceiver.  In 
Mrs.  Cox's  work,  Durant  appears  as  a  difficult  stumbling  block 
to  progress  toward  the  goal  of  making  Louisiana  a  free  state 
before  adverse  political  developments  in  1864  could  undermine 
the  work.  In  Mr.  McCrary's  work,  Durant  appears  as  a  man 
thoroughly  wronged  by  Banks  and  a  President  working  under 
false  assumptions  about  political  reality  in  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Cox  wins  this  argument  hands  down.  Durant  chose  to 
make  his  name  in  history  by  opposing  the  Lincoln-Banks 
government  and  by  claiming  that  it  was  engineered  to  under- 
mine the  radical  Free  Staters'  desire  to  urge  suffrage  for  Negroes 
in  Louisiana.  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom  shows  that  in  fact 
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FIGURE  1.  Governor  Michael  Hahn's  inauguration  in  New  Orleans,  March  4,  1864. 
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FIGURE  2.  Mrs.  Banks  sponsored  a  splendid  entertainment  on  election  day  in  Louisiana. 
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the  President,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and 
Durant  himself  were,  in  the  beginning,  all  in  agreement  on  the 
suffrage  issue.  All  three  were  committed  to  registering  freeborn 
black  citizens,  principally  the  New  Orleans  Creoles. 

Durant  had  not  gone  farther  than  that  in  urging  black 
suffrage  by  February,  1864.  And  Lincoln  had  already  gone  that 
far.  He  had  twice  approved  registration  of  freeborn  Negroes  as 
voters  in  Louisiana.  Lincoln  approved  Secretary  of  War  Edwin 
M.  Stanton's  order  of  August  24,  1863,  telling  the  military 
governor  in  Louisiana  to  register  "all  the  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States"  there.  Chase  had  objected  to  the  first  draft  of  the 
order,  which  stipulated  organizing  a  constitutional  convention 
based  on  the  white  population.  The  final  order  stipulated  "loyal" 
citizens  rather  than  "white"  citizens.  "For  the  instructions," 
Chase  said,  "we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  President." 
In  the  following  November,  Chase  had  to  write  to  urge  Durant, 
in  charge  of  the  voter  registration,  to  register  Negro  citizens. 
Durant  replied  that  he  favored  it  himself,  but  it  would  be  helpful 
to  have  specific  directives  from  Washington.  Chase  went  to 
Lincoln.  "I  informed  the  President  of  your  views  on  this  sub- 
ject," Chase  told  Durant  on  December  28, 1863,  "and  he  said  he 
could  see  no  objection  to  the  registering  of  such  citizens,  or  to 
their  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage." 

Banks  ruined  this  hopeful  unanimity  of  opinion  on  a  delicate 
subject  by  opposing  any  black  suffrage.  He  feared  that  the  issue 
would  divide  Southern  loyalists  and  endanger  the  abolition  of 
slavery  by  the  new  state  government.  The  split  in  the  Louisiana 
loyalists  which  followed  was  Banks's  fault,  as  McCrary  and 
Cox  both  agree,  but  it  was  also  Durant's  fault.  In  a  huff  over 
Banks's  assumption  of  power  in  Louisiana  at  the  President's 
direction,  he  chose  not  to  discuss  and  compromise  but  to  fight 
the  Banks  government  to  the  bitter  end. 

That  opposition,  combined  with  the  suspicions  of  the  radical 


antislavery  men  that  Lincoln  was  not  radical  enough  to  suit 
them,  eventually  doomed  the  Louisiana  experiment.  Banks,  a 
political  general  if  there  ever  was  one,  proved  to  be  politically 
inept.  Mrs.  Cox  describes  the  demise  of  the  experiment  with 
equally  convincing  attention  to  close  reading  of  the  documents 
and  careful  chronology.  In  sum,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
book  than  can  be  described  within  the  confines  of  this  review. 

If  there  is  a  significant  flaw  in  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom, 
it  is  an  error  of  omission  rather  than  one  of  commission.  Mrs. 
Cox  tends  to  be  a  bit  skimpy  on  biography.  With  as  famous  a 
figure  as  Lincoln,  this  is  no  problem.  In  his  case  she  very  proper- 
ly focuses  on  the  particular  problem  and  aims  at  straightening 
out  the  reader's  understanding  of  Lincoln's  role  in  it. 

With  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Mrs.  Cox's  failure  to  provide  a 
wider  biographical  focus  is  more  problematic.  "The  fate  of 
Lincoln's  free  state,"  she  says  accurately,  "suggests  the  vulner- 
ability of  presidential  purpose  and  power  to  ineptitude  of  execu- 
tion, the  obstinacy  of  human  nature,  and  misperceptions  fired 
by  the  passion  of  great  ends  linked  to  personal  conceits."  She 
documents  Lincoln's  purpose  in  the  Louisiana  experiment 
better  than  anyone  has  ever  done  before.  She  finds  the  impor- 
tant instances  of  ineptitude.  She  describes  Durant's  obstinacy 
in  unforgettable  terms.  She  shows  the  vital  links  between  per- 
sonal conceits  and  conflicts  over  national  policy.  Yet  Banks's 
inept  policies  are  central  to  the  story,  as  is  his  obstinacy  and  his 
conceit.  They  are  as  central  as  Lincoln's  purposeful  leadership, 
but  they  are  not  as  well  described. 

Mrs.  Cox  realizes  that  Banks  was  too  optimistic.  When  he  told 
Lincoln  that  reconstructing  Louisiana  as  a  free  state  would  be 
no  more  difficult  than  "the  passage  of  a  dog  law  in  Massachu- 
setts," Banks  made  one  of  the  worst  predictions  in  American 
history.  Thirteen  years  of  Federal  occupation  and  struggle  — 
some  of  it  bloody  —  followed  Banks's  assumption  of  political 
control  in  Louisiana.  There  was  special  irony,  as  she  points  out. 
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FIGURE  3.  While  Louisiana's  loyal  citizens  voted,  a  military  band  played  in  Canal  Street.  It  was  George  Washington's 
Birthday,  and  the  occupying  troops  marked  the  anniversary  with  patriotic  fervor. 


"in  the  political  general  failing  to  be  politic."  She  shows  very 
well  what  went  wrong  in  Louisiana,  but  she  does  not  say  why 
Banks  erred.  There  was  the  factor  of  his  gross  optimism,  of 
course,  but  why  was  he  so  optimistic? 

Only  biography  can  tell,  and  the  problematic  nature  of 
Banks's  conception  of  the  Louisiana  experiment  seems  glaring 
enough  to  demand  more  attention  to  his  biography.  Advising 
President  Lincoln  on  Louisiana  policy  in  1863,  Banks  said: 
Offer  them  a  Government  without  slavery,  and  they  will 
gladly  accept  it  as  a  necessity  resulting  from  the  war.  Other 
questions  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  negro,  may  safely  be 
deferred  until  this  one  is  secured.  If  he  gains  freedom,  educa- 
tion, the  right  to  bear  arms,  the  highest  privileges  accorded  to 
any  race  and  which  none  has  yet  proved  itself  worthy  unless 
it  be  our  own,  his  best  friend  may  rest  content  for  another  year 
at  least. 

In  January,  he  told  Lincoln  that  the  government  he  was  cre- 
ating in  Louisiana  with  the  help  of  Federal  bayonets  would 
provide  "for  the  gradual  restoration  of  power  to  the  people"  but 
"in  such  manner  as  to  leave  the  control  of  affairs  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  comm[an]ding  General."  When  Louisiana  citizens 
elected  Michael  Hahn  governor,  they  "understood  .  .  .  that  Mr. 
Hahn  represents  a  popular  power  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
armed  occupation  of  the  state  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  full  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  government." 
"The  election  perilled  nothing,"  Banks  told  the  President  — 
"Had  it  resulted  in  the  election  of  an  opponent,  he  would  be 
without  power."  When  Louisiana's  new  constitution  abolished 
slavery  in  September,  Banks  crowed:  "History  will  record  the 
fact  that  all  the  problems  involved  in  restoration  of  States  .  .  . 


have  already  been  solved  in  Louisiana  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
elevation  of  the  black  and  security  of  the  white  Race." 

Such  optimism  seems  glaringly  wrong  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events  in  Louisiana,  but  it  is  more  than  "twenty-twenty 
hindsight"  that  makes  the  error  clear.  Foresight  at  the  time 
surely  demanded  that  General  Banks  ask  what  would  happen 
when  the  Federal  troops  left.  Would  the  Negro's  advance,  left  to 
the  future,  occur  then?  When  the  Confederates  returned,  the 
opposition  would  surely  win  elections.  Would  the  opponents  be 
powerless  then?  To  be  sure,  Banks's  statements  were  meant  to 
let  Lincoln  know  that  the  military  would  not  allow  a  disloyal 
government  to  rule  if  the  Unionists  lost  in  1864,  but  should  not 
even  that  mention  of  the  subject  have  caused  Banks  to  wonder 
about  1865  or  1866? 

Banks  was  sanguine.  He  would  let  the  future  take  care  of 
itself.  His  government  would  satisfy  the  abolitionists  for 
another  year  (he  thought,  wrongly),  and  that  was  all  that  con- 
cerned him.  Banks  lived  day  to  day,  so  to  speak,  but  he  also 
thought  that  his  work  in  Louisiana  guaranteed  him  immortal 
fame.  "History"  would  record  his  deeds.  He  was  conscious  of 
history.  He  was  thinking  about  what  would  be  said  of  his 
Louisiana  government  in  the  long  run,  but  he  had  no  long-range 
plan.  Why  not? 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  for  certain,  but  a  look  at  the  general's 
career  before  the  Louisiana  experiment  offers  at  least  one  entic- 
ing clue.  General  Banks's  first  command  was  the  Department  of 
Annapolis.  There,  in  1861,  he  controlled  the  corridor  from  the 
Northern  states  to  Washington,  D.C.  His  headquarters  was  in 
Baltimore,  and  Banks  "found  the  situation  one  of  Southern 
hearts  and  Northern  muskets,"  as  his  able  biographer,  Fred 
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Harvey  Harrington,  states.  He  tried  to  be  conciliatory  first,  and 
secession  sentiment  soared.  He  was  ordered  to  get  tougher. 
Eventually,  Banks's  soldiers  installed  a  pro-Union  successor  to 
the  notoriously  secessionist  police  marshal. 

Banks  then  became  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  more  of  Maryland  came  under  his  jurisdiction.  On  George 
B.  McClellan's  orders,  he  arrested  secessionist  members  of  the 
Maryland  legislature  on  their  way  to  Frederick  for  a  special 
session.  His  soldiers  "protected"  the  polls,  as  pro-Union  forces 
swept  to  victory  in  the  autumn  elections. 

In  later  years,  Banks  would  boast  that  his  administration  of 
Maryland  was  a  model  for  Reconstruction: 

The  secession  leaders  —  the  enemies  of  the  people  —  were 
replaced  and  loyal  men  assigned  to  .  .  .  their  duties.  This  made 
Maryland  a  loyal  State.  .  .  .  What  occurred  there  will  occur  in 
North  Carolina,  in  South  Carolina,  in  Georgia,  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  If .  .  .  those  States  shall  be  controlled  by  men 
that  are  loyal  ...  we  shall  then  have  loyal  populations  and 
loyal  governments. 
The  Maryland  experience  helps  to  explain  Banks's  optimism. 

As  was  more  often  the  case  than  has  been  commonly  recog- 
nized in  the  study  of  Reconstruction,  such  optimism  was  rooted 
in  a  particular  analysis  of  Southern  society.  The  analysis  per- 
haps came  easier  to  former  Democrats  (like  Banks),  who  were 
used  to  invoking  a  form  of  class  analysis  in  their  prescriptions 
for  political  policy.  It  may  have  come  easier  as  well  to  a  poli- 
tician of  working  class  origins  (like  Banks,  the  "Bobbin  Boy  of 
Massachusetts").  Banks  vowed  to  build  a  loyal  Louisiana  out 
of  the  "humble  and  honest  farmer,  the  poor  mechanic,  the  hard- 


working classes,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land."  It  will  not  do  to 
dismiss  such  statements  as  the  rhetorical  litany  of  American 
politicians.  Banks  had  blamed  secession  on  a  tiny  elite  of  rich 
planters  and  a  Southern  urban  aristocracy.  He  thought  that  a 
"clear  majority  of  the  people  were  .  .  .  opposed  to  the  war  and 
could  you  remove  from  the  control  of  public  opinion  one  or  two 
thousand  in  each  of  these  States  .  .  .  you  would  have  a  popula- 
tion in  all  of  these  States  .  .  .  loyal  and  true  to  the  Government." 

General  Banks  may  have  been  inept,  but  his  miscalculations 
were  born  of  practical  experience  in  Maryland  and  of  assump- 
tions about  the  social  composition  of  Southern  society.  His 
conceit  stemmed  from  memories  of  his  role  in  one  of  the  North's 
two  big  political  successes  early  in  the  war,  the  retention  of 
Maryland  in  the  Union.  His  obstinacy  in  pursuing  his  political 
plan  was  rooted  in  a  fairly  systematic  political  philosophy 
which  told  him  what  Southern  society  was  like.  The  deeper 
roots  of  the  ineptitude,  conceit,  and  obstinacy  of  the  other 
characters  in  the  Louisiana  experiment  likewise  demand 
study. 

There  are  limits  to  what  any  one  historian  can  do.  Mrs.  Cox 
has  done  more  than  most.  One  need  only  think  of  the  muddled 
state  of  scholarship  on  early  Louisiana  Reconstruction  before 
her  work  —  and  that  of  McCrary  and  other  recent  scholars  as 
well  —  to  be  grateful  for  the  modern  accomplishments  in  this 
field. 

On  February  10,  1982,  the  Civil  War  Round  Table  of  New 
York  City  gave  LaWanda  Cox  the  Barondess/Lincoln  Award 
for  Lincoln  and  Black  Freedom.  She  deserved  it.  Her  book  is  a 
contribution  to  Lincoln  scholarship  that  will  last. 
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Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  4.  A  photographer  in  New  Orleans,  E.  Jacobs,  took  a  picture  of  Banks  and  his  staff  in  the  spring  of  1864.  This 
woodcut  was  copied  from  it. 
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From  The  Atlantic: 

"Lincoln's  Greatest 
Speech?",  by  Garry 
Wills  (September, 
1999) 

Frederick  Douglass 
called  it  "a  sacred 
effort."  and  Lincoln 
himself  thought  that  his 
Second  Inaugural, 
which  offered  a 
theodicy  of  the  Civil 
War,  was  better  than  the 
Gettysburg  Address. 


RHETORIC  OF  FREEDOM 

Lincoln,  Emerson,  Douglass 


September  16, 1999 

In  "Lincoln's  Greatest  Speech?"  (September  Atlantic),  the 
historian  Garry  Wills  looks  closely  at  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Second  Inaugural  Address  ~  and  at  the  political  context  in 
which  it  was  delivered  —  and  reminds  us  of  the  masterly 
language  with  which  Lincoln  again  exhorted  his  fellow 
Americans,  this  time  as  the  Civil  War  neared  its  end,  to 
honor  the  better  angels  of  their  nature.  No  doubt  the  editors 
of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  paid  close  attention  to  the 
President's  address.  Since  its  inception  in  1857,  The 
Atlantic  had  been  a  proponent  of  abolition  and  a 
mouthpiece  for  the  rhetoric  of  freedom.  Throughout  the 
late  1850s  and  1860s,  some  of  the  nation's  most  respected 
and  influential  voices  —  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  James 
Russell  Lowell  (two  of  the  magazine's  founders),  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Frederick  Douglass,  Charles  Sumner,  Julia 
Ward  Howe  —  contributed  essays,  poems,  stories,  and 
songs  to  The  Atlantic,  decrying  the  secessionist  cause  and 
the  institution  of  slavery.  To  complement  Wills's  article  in 
the  September  issue,  we're  providing  the  complete  texts  of 
some  articles  by  Emerson  and  Douglass,  two  American 
orators  who,  along  with  Lincoln,  stand  among  the  most 
effective  prose  writers  of  the  nineteenth,  or  any,  century. 

"Civilization  depends  on  morality,"  Emerson  wrote  in 
"American  Civilization"  (April,  1862,  Atlantic),  and  he 
went  on  to  argue  that  America's  special  mission  among 
nations,  to  seek  "the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number," 
had  been  severely  undermined  by  slavery. 
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Some  speeches  and 
proclamations  by 
Lincoln: 

The  First  Inaugural 
Address  (March  4, 
1861) 

The  Preliminary 
Emancipation 
Proclamation 
(September  22,  1862) 

The  Emancipation 
Proclamation 
(January  I.  1863) 

The  Gettysburg 
Address  (November 
19,  1863) 

The  Second  Inaugural 
Address  (March  4, 
1865) 


From  The  Atlantic's 
archives: 

"The  Flection  in 
Nov  ember."  by  James 
Russell  Lowell 
(October,  1860) 

In  the  magazine's  first 
endorsement  of  a 
presidential  candidate 
its  first  editor,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  writes 
in  support  of  Lincoln. 

"The  Battle  Hvmn  of 
the  Republic."  by 
Julia  Ward  Howe 
(February,  1862) 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen 
the  glory..." 

"Boston  Hvmn."  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
(February,  1863) 

A  poem. 

"Voluntaries."  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
(October,  1863) 

A  poem. 

"A  Passive 

President?",  by  James 
M.  McPhei  son 
(November.  1995) 

A  rich  one-volume 


We  have  attempted  to  hold  together  two  states  of 
civilization:  a  higher  state,  where  labor  and  the  tenure 
of  land  and  the  right  of  suffrage  are  democratical;  and  a 
lower  state,  in  which  the  old  military  tenure  of  prisoners 
or  slaves,  and  of  power  and  land  in  a  few  hands,  makes 
an  oligarchy....  But  the  rude  and  early  state  of  society 
does  not  work  well  with  the  later,  nay,  works  badly,  and 
has  poisoned  politics,  public  morals,  and  social 
intercourse  in  the  Republic,  now  for  many  years. 

The  times  put  this  question,  --  Why  cannot  the  best 
civilization  be  extended  over  the  whole  country,  since 
the  disorder  of  the  less  civilized  portion  menaces  the 
existence  of  the  country?  Is  this  secular  progress  we 
have  described,  this  evolution  of  man  to  the  highest 
powers,  only  to  give  him  sensibility,  and  not  to  bring 
duties  with  it?  Is  he  not  to  make  his  knowledge 
practical?  to  stand  and  to  withstand?  Is  not  civilization 
heroic  also?  Is  it  not  for  action?  has  it  not  a  will? 

Emerson  conceded  that  the  North's  political  and  often 
moral  ambivalence  toward  slavery  had  marked  it  with  a 
large  share  of  the  guilt  (a  sentiment  that  would  later  be 
echoed,  as  Wills  demonstrates,  in  Lincoln's  Second 
Inaugural),  and  then  went  on  to  state  unequivocally  that 
emancipation  would  be  the  only  remedy. 

In  this  national  crisis,  it  is  not  argument  that  we  want, 
but  that  rare  courage  which  dares  commit  itself  to  a 
principle.... 

We  cannot  but  remember  that  there  have  been  days  in 
American  history,  when,  if  the  Free  States  had  done 
their  duty,  Slavery  had  been  blocked  by  an  immovable 
barrier,  and  our  recent  calamities  forever  precluded. 
The  Free  States  yielded,  and  every  compromise  was 
surrender,  and  invited  new  demands.  Here  again  is  a 
new  occasion  which  Heaven  offers  to  sense  and  virtue. 
It  looks  as  if  we  held  the  fate  of  the  fairest  possession  of 
mankind  in  our  hands,  to  be  saved  by  our  firmness  or  to 
be  lost  by  hesitation.  .. 

Emancipation  is  the  demand  of  civilization.  That  is  a 
principle;  everything  else  is  an  intrigue. 

As  though  addressing  Lincoln  himself,  tempting  him  with 
the  promise  of  his  place  in  history,  Emerson  concluded,  "It 
is  very  certain  that  the  statesman  who  shall  break  through 
the  cobwebs  of  doubt,  fear,  and  petty  cavil  that  lie  in  the 
way,  will  be  greeted  by  the  unanimous  thanks  of  mankind." 

Lincoln's  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation,  signed 
on  September  22,  1 862,  called  for  the  "gradual 
abolishment  of  slavery  within  the  respective  limits"  of  the 
rebel  states  as  of  January  1,  1863.  In  "The  President's 
Proclamation"  (November,  1862,  Atlantic)  Emerson 
responded  to  Lincoln's  act,  instantly  mythologizing  it  with 
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biography  of  the 
touchstone  of  American 
greatness. 

"Lincoln  Speaks,"  by 
James  M.  McPherson 
(December,  1996) 

A  review  of  The 
Recollected  Words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


Related  links: 

"Getting  Right  With 
Lincoln,"  by  David 
Donald  (1956) 

In  our  age  of  anxiety  it 
is  pertinent  to 
remember  that  our  most 
enduring  political 
symbolism  derives  from 
Lincoln,  whose  one 
dogma  was  an  absence 
of  dogma. 

The  Gettysburg 
Address 

An  online  exhibit  by  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Abraham  Lincoln 
Online 

"This  non-profit  site  is  a 
clearinghouse  of 
information  about 
[Abraham  Lincoln], 
offering  selected 
speeches  and  writings, 
and  news  of  Lincoln 
studies  and  events." 

The  Collected  Works 
of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Posted  by  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Association,  a 
group  dedicated  to  the 
study  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


these  opening  words: 

In  so  many  arid  forms  which  States  incrust  themselves 
with,  once  in  a  century,  if  so  often,  a  poetic  act  and 
record  occur.  These  are  the  jets  of  thoughts  into  affairs, 
when,  roused  by  danger  or  inspired  by  genius,  the 
political  leaders  of  the  day  break  the  else 
insurmountable  routine  of  class  and  local  legislation, 
and  take  a  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  catholic  and 
universal  interests.  Every  step  in  the  history  of  political 
liberty  is  a  sally  of  the  human  mind  into  the  untried 
future,  and  has  the  interest  of  genius,  and  is  fruitful  in 
heroic  anecdotes. 

Most  important  to  Emerson  was  that  the  proclamation 
firmly  set  the  North's  political  and  military  agenda,  even  as 
it  showed  the  world  that  the  United  States  would  now  pay 
more  than  mere  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  freedom. 

The  force  of  the  act  is  that  it  commits  the  country  to  this 
justice,  —  that  it  compels  the  innumerable  officers,  civil, 
military,  naval,  of  the  Republic  to  range  themselves  on 
the  line  of  this  equity....  It  is  not  a  measure  that  admits 
of  being  taken  back.  Done,  it  cannot  be  undone  by  a 
new  Administration....  This  act  makes  that  the  lives  of 
our  heroes  have  not  been  sacrificed  in  vain.... 

With  this  blot  removed  from  our  national  honor,  this 
heavy  load  lifted  off  the  national  heart,  we  shall  not  fear 
henceforward  to  show  our  faces  among  mankind.  We 
shall  cease  to  be  hypocrites  and  pretenders,  but  what  we 
have  styled  our  free  institutions  will  be  such. 

When  Robert  E.  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox  on  April 
9,  1865,  the  nation  sought  to  begin,  however  uncertainly, 
the  difficult  process  of  healing  and  rebuilding.  Tragically, 
Lincoln's  assassination  on  April  14,  1865,  sent  any  plan  for 
a  peaceable  antebellum  reconstruction  and  reconciliation 
into  political  oblivion.  Andrew  Johnson  benefitted  neither 
from  Lincoln's  political  and  moral  wisdom  nor  from  the 
wartime  powers  Lincoln  had  held.  The  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  ratified  in  December  of  1865,  officially  freed 
African- Americans  from  bondage,  but  the  battle  for 
equality  had  only  begun.  As  Garry  Wills  writes,  noting 
Johnson's  overt  racial  hostility,  "The  executive  mansion 
was  a  darker  place  in  every  way  when  Lincoln  was 
removed  from  it,  and  from  us.  The  Second  Inaugural  is  the 
towering  measure  of  our  loss." 


Frederick  Douglass  had  told  Lincoln  that  the  Second 
Inaugural  was  "a  sacred  effort,"  and  in  "Reconstruction" 
(December,  1 866,  Atlantic),  Douglass  made  an  appeal  to 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  to  live  up  to  the  high  purpose 
Lincoln  had  sketched. 
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Whether  the  tremendous  war  so  heroically  fought  and 
so  victoriously  ended  shall  pass  into  history  a  miserable 
failure,  barren  of  permanent  results,  --  a  scandalous  and 
shocking  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  ...  or  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  shall,  as  the  rightful  reward  of 
victory  over  treason  have  a  solid  nation,  entirely 
delivered  from  all  contradictions  and  social 
antagonisms,  based  upon  loyalty,  liberty,  and  equality, 
must  be  determined  one  way  or  the  other  by  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

Douglass  warned  Congress  of  the  potential  for  the  de  facto 
reenslavement  of  blacks  should  the  South's  antebellum 
political  system  remain  intact,  and  he  exhorted  the 
lawmakers  to  pass  a  civil-rights  amendment  affirming  the 
equality  of  blacks  and  whites  in  the  United  States. 

Slavery,  like  all  other  great  systems  of  wrong,  founded 
in  the  depths  of  human  selfishness,  and  existing  for 
ages,  has  not  neglected  its  own  conservation....  Custom, 
manners,  morals,  religion,  are  all  on  its  side  everywhere 
in  the  South;  and  when  you  add  the  ignorance  and 
servility  of  the  ex-slave  to  the  intelligence  and 
accustomed  authority  of  the  master,  you  have  the 
conditions,  not  out  of  which  slavery  will  again  grow, 
but  under  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  Federal 
government  to  wholly  destroy  it,  unless  the  Federal 
government  be  armed  with  despotic  power,  to  blot  out 
State  authority,  and  to  station  a  Federal  officer  at  every 
cross-road.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done,  and  ought 
not  even  if  it  could.  The  true  way  and  the  easiest  way  is 
to  make  our  government  entirely  consistent  with  itself, 
and  give  to  every  loyal  citizen  the  elective  franchise,  ~ 
a  right  and  power  which  will  be  ever  present,  and  will 
form  a  wall  of  fire  for  his  protection. 

One  month  later,  in  "An  Appeal  to  Congress  for  Impartial 
Suffrage"  (January,  1867,  Atlantic)  Douglass  reaffirmed 
and  strengthened  his  argument  that  the  only  way  to  bring 
order  and  peace  to  the  South  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  was 
to  deliver  the  freedman  the  vote. 

The  fundamental  and  unanswerable  argument  in  favor 
of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro  is  found  in  the 
undisputed  fact  of  his  manhood.  He  is  a  man,  and  by 
every  fact  and  argument  by  which  any  man  can  sustain 
his  right  to  vote,  the  negro  can  sustain  his  right  equally. 
It  is  plain  that,  if  the  right  belongs  to  any,  it  belongs  to 
all. 

Showing  that  a  stark  realism  underlay  his  eloquence, 
Douglass  wrote,  "If  black  men  have  no  rights  in  the  eyes  of 
white  men,  of  course  the  white  can  have  none  in  the  eyes 
of  the  blacks.  The  result  is  a  war  of  races,  and  the 
annihilation  of  all  proper  human  relations."  In  a  brilliant 
rhetorical  performance,  Douglass  coolly  suggested  that 
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African- Americans  should  be  granted  suffrage  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  their  past  sufferings  and  service  to  the 
nation,  and  then  went  on  to  add:  "But  no  such  appeal  shall 
be  relied  on  here.  Hardships,  services,  sufferings,  and 
sacrifices  are  all  waived."  He  continued, 

It  is  true  that  [the  negroes]  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
country  at  the  hour  of  its  extremest  need.  It  is  true  that, 
in  many  of  the  rebellious  States,  they  were  almost  the 
only  reliable  friends  the  nation  had  throughout  the 
whole  tremendous  war....  Impartial  history  will  paint 
them  as  men  who  deserved  well  of  their  country....  But 
upon  none  of  these  things  is  reliance  placed.  These  facts 
speak  to  the  better  dispositions  of  the  human  heart;  but 
they  seem  of  little  weight  with  the  opponents  of 
impartial  suffrage. 

Instead,  Douglass  went  on  to  argue,  the  "appeal  for 
impartial  suffrage"  must  address  itself  "to  the  darkest, 
coldest,  and  flintiest  side  of  the  human  heart"  and  must 
"wring  righteousness  from  the  unfeeling  calculations  of 
human  selfishness."  If  the  nation  would  not  listen  to  the 
appeal  of  humanity,  Douglass  concluded,  it  might  at  least 
follow  the  counsel  of  self-interest. 

For  in  respect  to  this  grand  measure  it  is  the  good 
fortune  of  the  negro  that  enlightened  selfishness,  not 
less  than  justice,  fights  on  his  side.  National  interest  and 
national  duty,  if  elsewhere  separated,  are  firmly  united 
here.  The  American  people  can,  perhaps,  afford  to 
brave  the  censure  of  surrounding  nations  for  the 
manifest  injustice  and  meanness  of  excluding  its  faithful 
black  soldiers  from  the  ballot-box,  but  it  cannot  afford 
to  allow  the  moral  and  mental  energies  of  rapidly 
increasing  millions  to  be  consigned  to  hopeless 
degradation.... 

Will  you  repeat  the  mistake  of  your  fathers,  who  sinned 
ignorantly?  or  will  you  profit  by  the  blood-bought 
wisdom  all  round  you,  and  forever  expel  every  vestige 
of  the  old  abomination  from  our  national  borders? 
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